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Y For “The Friend.” 
Quakers and Quakerism. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


The position the Quakers now found them- 
lves in amid the contending sects, irresistibly 
minds one of Heine’s story of the two chil- 
en who were disputing as to the nature of 
@ moon, one saying her mother had told her 
was made of sugar and that the angels 
oke it up with the suggar-nippers every 
onth into the little stars, the other declar- 
g her grandmother had told her it was a 
e-melon that was consumed every month 
| the infernal regions with pepper and salt 
#no sugar was to be had. From ridiculing 
ch other’s rival views they soon proceeded 
blows,and were'scratching and tearing one 
nother in true polemical fashion, when they 
ere separated by a boy coming out of the 
vighboring school. He, being better in- 
cted, proceeded calmly to explain the true 
ature of the heavenly body. But with what 
sult? That the two angry little contro- 
arsialists at once compounded their own dif- 
rences, and united their forces in cudgelling 
he dispassionate young philosopher within 
1inch of hislife. In much the same way the 
pty religious disputants of that day com. 
in ill-treating these peaceful preachers 
Spiritual trath, “the accursed race of here- 
es called Quakers,” as they are denominated 
y the New England Puritans. It mattered 
ot what party was in power, Quakers were 
‘hipped, fined, imprisoned, as many as two 
housand being scattered in loathsome dun- 
ons throughout the kingdom. Forbidden 
y their conscience to resist, they were in- 
sed as sheep to the slaughter; and we must 
) back to the times of the early Christians 
find anything so touching as the heroic 
fanguillity, the unflinching firmness, the un- 
isting meekness, with which they bore 
ieir cruel wrongs and sufferings. 
‘Bat at the same time we must admit that 
erhaps their negations, even more than their 
Hirmations, were responsible for the violence 
the persecution that raged against them. 
ith a not unnatural rebound trom the ex- 
malism and word disputes of the time, 
pore Fox and his followers were led to re- 
rites and ceremonies and time-honored 
Because some people built upon the 
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ing clothes, military service even for national 
defence, down to the “lying habit” of address- 
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hire.” Any one, irrespective of sex, who feels 
moved thereto may stand up and preach in 


ing individuals in the plural number and of|the meeting for worship. But let not the 


taking off the hat in sign of deference—the 
early Quakers made a clean sweep of them all. 
We question whether any of their doctrines 
or practices produced so much irritation as 
the last mentioned. Homer placed the vulner- 
able point of his hero in the heel; for the mass 
of mankind it would seem to lie at the other 
extremity, in the hat. “O the rage and 
scorn,” exclaims Fox in his “Journal,” “the 
heat and fury that arose! O the blows, panch- 
ings, beatings, and imprisonments that we 
underwent for not putting off our hats to men: 
for that soon tried all men’s patience and so- 
briety what it was. The bad language and 
evil usage we received on this account is hard 
to be expressed, besides the danger we were 
sometimes in of losing our lives for this mat- 
ter, and that by the great professors of Caris- 
tianity.” 

But despite the continued persecution, which 
raged for a space of forty years, when James 
II. issued his Declaration of Indulgence, by 
which fourteen hundred Friends were liber- 
ated from prison, the Quakers continued to 
increase in numbers. Increased weight was 
also given»them by the accession of men in 
high position, such as Penn and Barclay of 
Urie, the author of the celebrated “ Apology,” 
a book of divinity which the late Bishop 
Thirlwall is said to have highly recommended 
to students of theology. But everywhere, 
whether at court or in prison, we find them 
upholding the great principles of religious 
liberty and the rights of conscience, wearying 
out persecution in their own persons, and 
pleading, both by pamphlet and speech, for 
toleration, not only towards their own mem- 
bers, but for all other oppressed sects, in the 
spirit of Milton’s noble words, which they 
only seemed to grasp,” “ Let truth and false- 
hood grapple; who ever knew truth put to 
the worst in free and open encounter ?” 

So little practical recognition, however, 
could then be won for these enlightened views, 
that larse numbers of the persecuted Friends 
emigrated to New Jersey ; and on the grant 
of extensive lands by the crown to William 
Penn, the new territory, Pennsylvania, was 


reader think this must needs lead to a Babel 
of words, and a natural selection of the longest 
tongues, generally supposed to be of the femi- 
nine gender, which could scarcely be defined 
as “a survival of tho fittest.” Quaker discip- 
line averts this danger. Should the word 
prove unto edification, the preacher, male or 
female, is enrolled as a minister, and then ha3 
the counsels of experienced elders in the ex- 
ercise of his or her gift. But should it not 
be so, the elders signify the same after a time 
on the part of the congregation, ani the 
speaker is reminded that the wise man saith 
there is a time for silence as well as a time 
for speech. Perhaps some of those who con- 
sider it a religious duty unflinchingly to sub- 
mit their souls to a weekly macadamizing of 
pulpit platitudes may not be altogether with- 
out a feeling of envy at any Church militant 
possessing a privilege which seems rather to 
savor of the Church triumphant. 

On the great crucial question of marriage, 
George Fox’s views were clear and deep. He 
was free from the confusion of thought which 
makes so many minds identify marriage with 
the ecclesiastical rite that celebrates it; and 
from the superficial view which regards it as 
a mere civil contract, and not rather as the 
deepest symbol of the divine in man. “We 
marry none,” he says, “but are witnesses of 
it, marriage being God’s joining, not man’s.” 
* * * In accordance with this elevated 
view of the religious sanctity of marriage, 
the utmost care was taken that this sacred 
union should not be entered into lightly ; but 
in the presence of numerous witnesses who 
attested the marriage certificate. But with 
that unfortunate narrowness of the human 
mind which so often distorts the great traths 
it grasps, the early Friends forgot that this 
view of marriage is compatible with any re- 
ligious rite,* and marriage by a priest becams 
an almost more frequent source of disown- 
ment in the after history of the Society than 
even grave moral offences. 

On the death of Fox, 1690, and the passing 
away of its first founders by the close of the 
seventeenth century, Quakerism underwent a 


colonized entirely by them. Perhaps one of|great change. It lost its aggressive character, 


the fairest and most unsullied chapters in hu- 
man history is that in which Penn and bis 
people, acting on their large and catholic the- 
ology, met unarmed those American Indians 
whom all other European settlers had con- 
templated as fierce and bloodthirsty savages, 
and addressing them as children of a common 
father, concluded with them that treaty which, 
in Voltaire’s words, was “the only league 
between those nations and the Christians that 
was never sworn to and never broken.” 


’ The appointment of the ministry is peculiar 
idge, the bridge itself must be destroyed.|to the Friends. George Fox rejected the “ one- a 


acraments, judicial oaths, marriage cere-|man ministry,” and with it the common sense 
Onies, an ordained ministry, tithes, mourn-|principle that ‘‘ the laborer is worthy of his'clear testimony to the truth in all their practices. ] 


‘ 
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its brave assault upon the world, which made 
it in the mind of its first founders not so much 
a new sect as primitive Christianity itself re- 
stored to mankind, and retreated more and 
more within its own borders. With the with- 
drawal of persecution, and with the singular 
commercial success which has always attend- 
ed the Quakers in common with the Jews, 
came a decline of zeal and a decreasing min- 
istry, both resulting in the Society being more 
and more content to bear a negative testi- 


[* The author here fails to see the true ground of the 
isciplinary regulations of the Society of Friends on 
this subject; i, e. the necessity laid upon them to bear a 
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mony, by disownment of its erring members, 
against the evils it had at first actively com- 
bated; a testimony which, while it had no 
effect on the world without, disastrously thin- 
ned the numbers of the Society. The very 
greatness of the truth it held from the first 
became a source of weakness and error. Be- 
lieving that ; 
God is never so far off 
As even to be near, 

believing in the inner light, the indwelling 
Spirit, they deprecated anything which was 
supposed to distract the mind from its inner 
teaching. They failed to grasp the truth that 
the work of the light within is to shine on the 
darkness without, and reveal Godin all things, 
sanctifying and illuminating all human life, 
clothing itself in the slow, sweet pomp of sun- 
set and sunrise, of starry skies, and ordered 
lights, and returning seasons, uttering itself 
in infinite aspirations of music, shaping for 
itself a body out of the lovely forms of art.* 
“T was moved,” says George Fox, “to cry 
against all kinds of music, for it burthened 
the pure life.” Music, the drama, art, fiction, 
in which a genius only second to Shakespeare 
has of late manifested itself, are all the sub- 
jects of repeated reprobation and admonition 
in the minutes of the Yearly Meetings of the 


Friends. 
(To be continued.) 


The Nevada Quartz Mill— The Process of Extracting 
the Precious Metals from the Ores. 

In a small annex to Machinery Hall, stand- 
ing west of the pump annex, and between 
Machinery Hall and the Klm avenue fence, is 
exhibited the complete process of extracting 
the precious metals from the quartz of the 
mines of the famous Comstock Lode in Ne- 
vada. The process is extremely interesting, 
and attracts large numbers of visitors, especi- 
ally when the huge stamp mill is in operation, 
the noise, resembling thunder, being heard at 
a considerable distance. 

The State of Nevada, by an act of her 
Legislature, appropriated the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars gold coin, or about twenty- 
two, thousand dollars currency for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting her mineralogical speci- 


in operation for a portion of each day during 
the continuance of Exhibition was procured 
from the consolidated Virginia, California, 
Ophir and Belcher mines, all inStorey county, 
Nevada. This ore was packed in sacks con- 
taining about a bushel each, and loaded on 
cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the mines 
and unloaded at the building in the Park, 
making the entire journey of about three 
thousand miles without change of cars. 

The ore is in exactly the same condition as 
that used at the mills in Nevada. Itisalight 
gray mixture of quartz, stone and white dust, 
and to the uninitiated has no appearance of 
value whatever. The attendants are reticent 
about stating the value of the ore now on 
hand in the building, or the quantity of silver 
they expect to obtain from it during the Ex- 
hibition, but it will amount to quite a con- 
siderable sum. ‘The ore is a free milling ore, 
and worked by the Washoe amalgamating 
process. Hast of the Comstock Lode a dif- 
ferent character of ores is found, viz., refrac- 
tory ores, which require a preliminary roast- 
ing with salt, in order to chlorinate the ore; 
and also those which must be reduced by the 
smelting process. 

The machinery on exhibition consists of a 
double-decked hoisting cage and mining cars, 
such as are used at the mines; a stamp mill, 
with automatic feeder, an amalgamating pan, 
a separator and a retort, the uses of all of 
which will hereafter appear. The machinery 
is all driven by a small Baxter steam engine. 

The quartz mill proper isa large and heavy 
piece of machinery, occupying a space about 
twelve feet square, in the centre of the build- 
ing. The framework is of heavy timbers, and 
is about 12 feet in height. Arranged ina row, 
side by side, in the centre of the machine, are 
five “stamps.” These are made of bars of 
round iron, about three inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet long; the lower ends are 
shod with cast steel, and are considerably 
larger than the body of the bar. 

About one-fourth of the way from the top 
of the machine a shafting extends across at 
right angles to the row of stamps. On this 
shafling are five long cams, which work 
against projectors upon the stamps, raising 


mens, and showing the process of reduction of|them about a foot and then allowing them to 


the ores. The mineralogical specimens are 
arranged in the Government Building. A 
sufficient supply of quartz to keep the works 


[* The work of the Light within is primarily to re- 
veal the darkness there existing, and to lead out of this 
spiritual darkness those who obey its manifestations 
and become united to it in spirit. The mind thus di- 
vinely illuminated, will be prepared to discern in all 
His works— 

“The unambiguous footsteps of a God, 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds ;” 
and will recognize “in the slow, sweet pomp of sunset 
and sunrise, of starry skies, and ordered lights, and 
returning seasons,” the hand of that beneficent and 
almighty Creator, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy. But we believe the experience of the most de- 
voted Christians of all ages contradicts the assertion, 
that the work of this Divine Light is shown in “uttering 
itself in infinite aspirations of music,” and in “shaping 
for itself a body out of the lovely forms of art,”—as we 
understand this somewhat obscurely-worded sentence 
to maintain. We do not ignore nor condemn the plea- 
sure to be derived from sweet and harmonious sounds, 
—as the song of birds, the murmur of the wind, and 
the fall of water, nor from the contemplation of the 
beautiful objects of nature and of art; but these are the 
relaxations of the mind from higher duties and engage- 
ments, and not to be made the main employment of 
life, or to consume years of patient study and practice 
to enable us to indulge in them.] 


drop suddenly by their own weight. Below 
them is a “mortar” of cast iron, faced in its 
inner surface with steel, and into this mortar 
the stamps fall one after the otber as the cams 
above lift them and let them drop. The mor- 
tar is a solid casting, weighing 4400 pounds, 
and the stamps weigh 775 pounds each. 

The amalgamating pan is a large circular 
wrought iron vessel, about six feet in diameter 
and four feet deep, having a strong, flat bot- 
tom, upon which a muller revolves at the rate 
of 90 revolutions a-minute. 

The separator is a similar iron vessel, with 
a pair of arms or dashers, which revolve in it, 
and with an opening in its bottom through 
which to allow the amalgam of mercary, silver 
and gold to escape. 

The mode of operating is as follows: The 
ore is emptied into the Tulloch automatic 
feeder, which is attached to the stamp mill. 
This feeder is simply an iron funnel, with a 
shute at the bottom to pass the ore into the 
mill. This shute is kept shaking up and 
down sufficiently to cause the ore to pass 
slowly over it and drop into the mill at the 
proper rate of speed. The ore drops into the 


very fine powder. A stream of water pa 
into the mortar at the same time as the 

and the powdered ore is mixed with 

water, and the splashing caused by the sta 
dashes it through a very fine screen, fi 
which the mixture runs in what looks lil 
stream of excessively muddy water into 

settling tanks, where the powdered ore si 
to the bottom, and the water is parti: 
pumped off. 

The crushed material then passes into 
amalgamating pan, where it is heated 
steam, and certain chemicals added, and w! 
still hot it is ground for three hours by 
swiftly revolving muller. After having b 
thus thoroughly ground, a quantity of p 
mercury isadded. The proportion of mere 
varies according to the richness of the « 
but sufficient is always added to keep 
mass in a fluid state until the final proe 
After the mercury is added the materia 
stirred around in the amalgamating pan 
an hour more, after which, still looking | 
muddy water, it is allowed to run into 
separator. 

Here the dasher or “revolving shoes” 
kept revolving rapidly, keeping the mate) 
violently agitated, while in the meantime 
particles of amalgam looking like mercu 
gradually fall to the bottom by their o 
weight, and pass off through an inver 
syphon pipe into an iron bowl. The p 
being always filled with the heavy substar 
of course prevents the muddy mixture 
water and sand from escaping. 

We have now an amalgam consisting 
gold, silver and mercury in a fluid state, 
resembling pure quicksilver. This is strail 
through a thick closely woven canvas b: 
the free mercury filtering through into a v 
sel beneath, and leaving in the bag a mass 
about the consistency of stiff putty. T 
mass still contains about four-fifths its wei; 
in mercury, but is in condition to be handl 
It is then put in dishes in an iron retort a 
placed in the furnace where the mercury 
all driven out by evaporation and collec 
by condensation to be used over again. T 
produces the masses of “ retort bullion” wh 
in the case of the ores now being worked | 
from half to two-thirds of its value in g¢ 
It is now in condition to be sent to the mi 
where the gold is separated from the sil 
by a chemical process by which the t 
metals are obtained, each absolutely pu 
The silver which is made at the Centenn 
mill is struck into medals at the mint 4 
sold at the mill to visitors. 

The pulp escaping from the separator 
called tailings. At the mines these tailir 
are often concentrated upon blankets or oth 
wise, or simply allowed to settle in reserve 
for re-working. The “slimes” or “slun 
comprise that part of the ore which is crusl 
under the stamps to an impalpably fine Pp 
der and escapes in the battery water wit 
ever getting into the pans. 

The State of Nevada contains fifty-th 
thousand inhabitants, and has produced 
the past year over fifty millions of dollars 
bullion, about one-third of the value of wh 
is in gold, and two-thirds silver. The or 
all taken from the Comstock Lode. The n 
on exhibition is a section of such as are uy 
at the mines. The mills at the California ¢ 
Eureka mines have sixty stamps each, & 
are the largest millsin the State. In thea 


mill under the stamps, and is ground into a! gamating machinery at Antofagasta, 


Ve ore is crushed between iron rollers instead 

being stamped, and the process differs in 
Ther important respects from that in use in 
Jevada.— Public Ledger. 


For “The Friend,” 
| A query has arisen in my mind, Are the 
Hctrines of the Society of Friends, as held 
Fox, Barclay, Penn and their co-laborers, 
omulgated now in the same life, spirit and 
"wer, as in their day? 
There are those who will claim they are ; 
id some who say, there never was a time 
fat our Society was in a more prosperous 
}ndition, unless it was in the first few years 
| its existence. If the query be asked, In 
that does this prosperous condition consist ? 
'e are told that the true spirit of Quakerism 
being revived, and therefore many are 
Ided to the charch who are to be saved, &c. 
tow if the Quakerism above alluded to, is of 
ie same spirit, and its fruits the same, it 
fill not hurt to compare it with that which 
xisted in the rise of our Society. 
At the present day, we often hear the ex- 
essions, that we can come to Christ right 
ow, if we will; that faith is the acceptance 
f God’s mercy and grace in Christ Jesus; 
at the grace of faith, or power of believing, 
the gift of God; the act of faith, or actual 
slieving, is the exercising of that power; 
ad that faith in those who are not exercis- 
ng it, is similar to a partly paralyzed or be- 
ambed arm, which, by exercising our wills, 
@ can move. So in faith, we must put our 
alls into it in order to believe, and by thus 
lelieving in the sacrifice and atonement of 
ur Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the guilt 
f our sins is taken away: “ Jesus paid it all,” 
od thus we are converted; that a state of 
‘oliness, entire sanctification or Christian 
verfection, is to be attained to, which is need- 
assly postponed ; it is a privilege and a duty, 
ind to be attained now. It is claimed there 
ire differences between the perfection of Adam 
vefore the full and Christian perfection, aris- 
lng mainly from the diseased and imperfect 
hysical organization of our race. 
| Of the fruits of the Quakerism of to-day, 
there is certainly sufficient manifestation to 
‘orm some idea of the tree. How few of its 
rofessors now appear as Friends, either in 
ress or address ; but instead thereof, use the 
‘ompliments of the fashionable world; and 
(ome, in order to maintain a testimony against 
blainness of dress, have adopted clothing of 
very fashionable cut! Others encourage their 
thildren to learn music, and introduce musi- 
val instruments into First-day schools, claim- 
ng thereby to create a greater interest there- 
‘n; adopt what is called the one-lesson system, 
which is prepared long before, and by those 
bf other denominations, thereby deserting the 
ue principle of teaching, as laid down by 
he apostle Paul, yet at the same time claim- 
mg these schools to be the nursery of the 
thurch. There are those who have become 
80 bold as to deny the doctrine of “universal 
and saving light,” as held by all true Friends. 
Having thus briefly considered some of the 
doctrines advanced, and the fruits shown by 
some of the Society of to day, let us now turn 
to those of early days. We find George Fox, 
when about nineteen years of age, commanded 
of the Lord to leave his relations and to break 
of all familiarity or fellowship with young 
rold. In the year 1644, a great temptation 
came upon him, almost to despair; in which 
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condition, he says, he continued for some 
years, and fain would have put it from him, 
often going to priests for comfort, but found 
none with them, for he found all of them 
miserable comforters. From the priests he 
turned his attention to the dissenting people. 
Here he found some tenderness, but he found 
there was none among them all that could 
speak to his condition ; and when his hope in 
all men was gone, “Then, O then, I heard a 
voice which said, there is one, even Christ 
Jesus, that can speak to thy condition.” His 
zeal in the pure knowledge of God and of 
Christ, grew without the help of man or books. 
His testimony is, “when the Lord God and 
his Son Jesus Christ sent me forth into the 
world to preach his everlasting Gospel and 
kingdom, | was glad that | was commanded 
to turn people to that inward Light, Spirit 
and Grace, by which all might know their 
salvation and their way to God, even that 
divine Spirit which would lead them into all 
truth, and which I infallibly knew would 
never deceive any.” ‘ 

Space will not admit of speaking of the 
trying exercises of many of those who were 
raised up in the first fifty years of the So- 
ciety’s existence, (but would not we all profit 
by a perusal of the history of their lives?) I 
would especially call attention to the 24th 
section of the Propositions on Universal and 
Saving Light, in Barclay’s Apology, com- 
mencing on page 168 and extending to page 
175 of the Philadelphia edition. 

But there is yet left in our Israel, “one of 
a city and two of a family,” who have not 
drank of the wine of mystery Babylon, who 
have not the mark in their right hands or 
in their foreheads. Oh, may these be kept 
in-the power.of everlasting truth; and may 
they be willing to go into suffering with the 
true seed, that is now being oppressed and 
trodden under foot by false brethren, under a 
pretence of having more light than those of 
former days; but this has always been the 
shift of anti-Christ in order to deceive those 
who are not builded on Christ the Rock. 

There are two kinds of faith, viz., that which 
is of God and that which is of the man’s part. 
Much is said of the necessity of the will being 
brought into exercise in spiritual things, by 
those who are making a great profession of 
godliness, yet fall short of true Christian 
perfection. Thence follows the doctrine that 
owing to our diseased and imperfect physical 
organization, we cannot attain to that per- 
fection that our forefathers in the truth 
claimed was the Christian’s privilege to at- 
tain to; and yet did not Christ come to re- 
store all things? But sach and similar doc- 
trines arise mainly from denying the inward 
appearance of the Light of Christ, and the 
want of knowing the cleansing and purifying 
power of the blood of Christ in the inward 
parts; for I do believe there never was a 
Quaker, who was one inwardly, but what was 
one outwardly. 

Kansas. 


To every man there are many dark hours, 
when he feels inclined to abandon his best 
enterprises, when his heart’s dearest hopes 
‘appear delusive; hours when he feels unequal 
|to the burden, when all his aspirations seem 
worthless. Let no one think he alone has 
dark hours. 
jhumanity. They are the touch-stones to try 
whether we are current coin or not. 


They are the common lot of 
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Meteorites, 

The Centennial Exhibition contains at least 
four remarkable meteorites, one from Chihu- 
ahua, Mexico, now to be seen in the Mexican 
section of the Main Building ; one from Ovi- 
fak, Greenland, on exhibition at one of the 
entrances on the northern side of the Main 
Building, and two in the Government Build- 
ing—one from Tucson, Arizona, and one 
(known as “ The Blake”) from Tennessee. 

The Ovifak (Greenland) Meteorite. —This, 
the heaviest of the specimens on exhibition, 
weighs 6 20-100 tons, and is one of a group 
of iron meteorites discovered upon the shores 
of Greenland by Professor Nordens-Kiold, the 


celebrated mineralogist and Arctic explorer, 


who is also one of the judges in Group Jury 
No. 1 at the Exhibition. The discovery was 
made in 1870, at Ovifak, on Disko Island, 
upon the open coast, and at a place almost 
inaccessible in even a moderately rough sea. 
Here were found meteorites of various dimen- 
sions, which are supposed to have fallen dur- 
ing the tertiary period, an ancient date in the 
world’s history, and have been imbedded in 
the strata of the miocene period. They have 
since excited much attention and interest in 
the scientific world. 

The cliffs of the place rise to a height of 
two thousand feet above the sea level, the 
upper portion being formed in basalt. The 
meteorites were found upon the shore at the 
base of this cliff, within an area of about fifty 
square yards. There were twelve large spe- 
cimens and many smaller ones. In 1871, the 
Swedish Government fitted out an expedition 
composed of two naval vessels, under the com- 
mand of Captain Baron Von Otter, to go to 
Baffin’s Bay, in Greenland, and procure these 
numerous masses of meteoric iron. 

The undertaking, though a difficult one, 
owing to the rough shore and the absence of 
a harbor at the place where the specimens 
were found, was finally successful. The largest 
mass, about nineteen Hnglish tons in weight, 
is now in the hall of the Royal Academy, at 
Stockholm. The second block has been pre- 
sented to the museum at Copenhagen, and one 
of the smaller ones is in the British Museum. 

The Irwin-Ainsa Meteorite.—This celebrated 
ring-shaped meteorite from Arizona, some- 
times called the signet meteorite, now occu- 
pies a place in the Smithsonian Department 
of the Government Building. It was found 
in the early part of the last century in the 
Sierra de la Medera Mountains, near Tucson, 
Arizona Territory. There isatradition among 
the old residents of Tucson, that there was a 
shower of meteorites in the mountains there 
some two hundred years ago. 

In 1735, Captain Juan Bantista Ainsa, who 
then visited the region, undertook to transport 
this large meteorite to Spain. After getting 
it as far as Tucson he abandoned the under- 
taking, and the meteorite remained in that 
town, and was used as a kind of public anvil 
by the people. At length it fell into disuse 
and became partially buried in the ground in 
one of the side streets. It was found there 
by Dr. Irving, of the United States Army, in 
1857, and by the aid of Mr. Ainsa, a grandson 
of the Captain Ainsa here spoken of, it was 
transported to Hermosillo, in Sonora, and 
thence shipped to San Francisco, on its way 
to the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
D. C., where it has since been an object of 
great interest to all visitors, and especially to 
experts familiar with meteorites, who have 
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readily remembered it by reason of its annular|to the absence of oxygen gas in the region} water,” which bring forth their fruit in 
shape, and the large hole, some two feet in|where these meteorites originated ; nickel and|season.—Hpisile London Yearly Meeting, 1’ 


diameter, through its centre. 


It is the only annular meteorite of which| while silver, phosphorus and chlorine are also 
there is any record, and is the property of|found in some of the irons. 


the National Museum at Washington. Its 
total weight is 1400 pounds. One of the dis- 
tinguished scientists at the Exhibition inclines 
to the opinion, that the large cavity in this 
specimen was originally occupied by sulphur- 
ous or earthy minerals, such as are often found 
in meteorites in a more or less globular con- 
dition, and which, by decomposition in the 
soil, leave the iron free and with a pitted sur- 
face. 

The Blake Meteorite—The Blake meteorite, 
in the Government Building, is a new and 
interesting specimen, weighing about three 
hundred pounds, brought by General Wilder 
from Tennessee. It was discovered in 1875, 
in Cocke county, about ten miles from Greens- 
ville, by a farmer, who, after breaking two 
plows upon it, dug it out. It is about three 
feet long, and is remarkable for its elongated 
form, being shaped somewhat like a flattened 
segar. 
ing both nickle and cobalt, and no doubt bas 
a very. interesting interior structure, as yet 
undetermined. When found it was standing 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the 
top end about eight inches below the surface. 
It is one of a number of interesting specimens 
belonging to the private collection of mete- 
orice stones, minerals, &c., of Professor W. P. 
Blake, in charge of the Mineral Department 
of the Smithsonian Institute. 

The Chihuahua Meteorite.—This specimen, 
stationed in the Mexican department of the 
Main Building, is a compact mass of iron with 
a pitted surface, weighing 4000 pounds, and 
one of several meteorites found at Chihuahua. 
The exterior very much resembles that of the 
Arizona specimen. 

It may be that the inter-planetary spaces 
are filled with dust and meteorie grains, rang- 
ing in size from mere powder or dust to 
the largest planets; and Dr. Baumhauer sug- 
gests that the auroral displays are caused by 
the polarization of meteoric dust by the mag- 
netism of the earth. Norden-Skiold, it will 
be remembered, found an impalpable dust of 
iron upon the broad expanse of the Arctic 
snows. An examination of this dust resulted 
in the discovery of the presence of not only 
iron, but its meteoric origin is considered cer- 
tain. 

The collection and study of meteoric stones 
is of great importance as revealing to us some- 
thing of the constitution of other worlds than 
our own, each fragment giving some new fact 
or idea concerning the origin of planets. It is 
usual to grind and polish the surfaces of spe- 
cimens of this iron, and these almost invari- 
ably show a very peculiar crystaline structure. 
This is brought out by etching, some portions 
of the iron being less acted upon by strong 
acids than others. Surfaces so etched may 
be used to print from, and many of the illus- 
trations of the structure of meteorites are 
printed directly from the meteoric iron plate. 

One of the most interesting facts yet dis- 
covered with regard to meteorites is the 
enormous amount of hydrogen gas which 
they contain. 
demonstrated by Graham, and Prof. Wright, 


of Yale College, has published several import-|Spirit, by which you will be “strengthened 


ant memoirs upon the occlusion of hydrogen 
in meteoric iron. Nearly all the facts point 


It is a compact mass of iron, contain-|phia Inquirer. 


Jts presence in meteorites was|your meetings, that you may witness the in- 


cobalt are their almost invariable associates, Sigs 
Convincement of Rebecca Travers. 
Rebecca Travers was a gentlewoman v 

Of the collections of meteorites that of the|was thought of account in .that day of r 
British Museum ranks first in importance,|gious excitement and high profession, | 
that of Vienna second, of Paris third, and of|had received a good, religiously guarded e 
Professor Charles W. Shepard, of Amherst, | cation, and was a zealous professor among 
Mass., fourth. Baptists. The many reports that had reac 

In the last named collection no less than/her of the Quakers in the north, had pr 
254 localities of meteorites are represented,| diced her strongly against them. She lool 
the total weight of the collection being about] upon them as worthless, uncivil fanaties, v 
1200 pounds, the heaviest iron weighing 438] were very uncomely in-their appearance, tk 
pounds, and the lightest half an ounce. The|manners and carriage; with whom those y 
largest meteoric stone in the Professor’s col-|stood fair in church or State could wish 
lection weighs 574 pounds, and is from Wa.-j have little or nothing to do. 
conda, Kansas. The collectionin the Academy| James Naylor having come to Londor 
of Natural Sciences of this city and that in| 1655, preached with so much eloquence t 
Yale College are also of considerable import-|many of the higher rank flocked to hear h 
ance. Professor Smith, of Louisville, Ken-}and some of the Baptist pastors challen; 
tucky, who has given much attention to the}him to dispute with them. A time and pl 
examination of meteorites, and bas published] was agreed on and there was no little inter 
many memoirs upon them, also has a large|excited among very many. Rebecca Trav 
and interesting collection. — From Philadel-|having been invited by one of her friends 
accompany her to hear this dispute, consen 
to go, fully prepared—as she afterwards s 
—to witness the defeat of the rustic Qual 
by the learned ministers of her own Socie 
But greatly was she surprised and confound 
when the “countryman,” rising ona platfo 
opposite to the ministers, after they had spok 
poured out such a stream of Scriptural ar; 
ment as overturned all the objections that k 
been brought forward against the princip 
of Friends, and showed that those princip 
were based on the immutable foundation 
truth. Two of the Baptist ministers said th 
were sick, and went away, while the otl 
failed to show how the texts he quoted sa 
tioned the opinions he advanced. 

Thongh mortified at the result of the c 
pute, Rebecca was curious to hear J. Nay 
preach, and the next First-day went to t 
Bull-and-Mouth meeting, where he spoke 
convincingly, that she remarked, “ She cot 
not but declare, that if she had lived in t 
apostles’ days, she could not have heard tru 
more plainly, nor in greater power and dem« 
stration of the Spirit, than she had that da: 
From that time she became a constant | 
tender at the meetings of Friends; but st 
she found it a hard matter fully to act up 
the doctrines she knew to be true. The 
were many things to be given up hard to ps 
with, and her former habits of religious py 
fession prompted to seek for that knowled 
in divine things, which could be obtained 
the natural understanding alone. Some ti! 
after, having been invited to dine in compa 
with J. Naylor, a person present who was 
high professor, put many curious questions 
him. James answered him with wisdom, b 
with. great caution; but not so as to grat 
the strong desire she felt to hear him d 
course of these sacred mysteries. Present 
J. Naylor, reaching across the table, took h 
by the hand and addressing her, said, “ Fe 
not on knowledge ; it is as truly forbidden 
thee, as ever it was to Eve: it is good to lo 
upon; but not to feed on; for who feeds. 
knowledge, dies to the innocent life.” TI 
was spoken with power, and carried cony 
tion to her soul. She gave up her own wi 
ing, and searching into hidden mysteries, t 
came emptied of her self-knowledge, and ta 
in the inward man,” and be made to grow and|ing up the daily cross, she founda as 
flourish as “trees planted by the rivers of! babe in Christ, all that was necessary for h 


Selected. 
HOW I LIVE. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 
Seeking to do that to others 
They may do to me again, 
Hating no man, scorning no man, 
Wronging none by word or deed : 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, 
Thus I live—and this my creed. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemning, 
Is of little Christian use, 

One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of abuse; 

Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness to their night, 

If thou wouldst improve thy brother 
Let thy goodness be his light. 


I have felt and known how bitter 
Human coldness makes the world, 
Ev’ry bosom round me frozen, 
Not an eye with pity pearl’d; 
Still my heart with kindness teeming 
Glads when other hearts are glad, 
And my eyes a tear-drop findeth 
At the sight of others sad. 


Ah! be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this; 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones 
Blessing ever bringeth bliss, 
Lend a helping hand to others, 
Smile though all the world should frown, 
Man is man, we all are brothers, 
Black or white or red or brown, 


Man is man through all gradations, 
Little recks it where he stands, 

How divided into nations, 
Scattered over many lands; 

Man is man by form and feature, 
Man by vice and virtue too, 

Man in all one common nature 
Speaks and binds us brothers true. 


oe 


The immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit 
is the foundation of all gospel wership and 
ministry; and those who depend entirely 
thereon, shall not be disappointed, through 
the failure or absence of instramental means. 
Wherefore, we beseech you, wait in silence, 
with reverence and singleness of heart, in all 


comes and refreshing influences of the Holy 
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know of those things hidden from the wise 
d prudent, was revealed to her by the Spi- 
it of her Father in heaven. She became an 
ceptable minister in the Society; suffered 
uch for witnessing to the truth, and died 
ploved, in a good old age.—Friends in the 
eventeenth Century. 


The Age of Myths still Here. 

In the course of the last eighteen months 
strange excitement has prevailed among 
ve masses in certain parts of Germany. At 
xe suggestion of “The German Anthropo- 
ygical Society,” the Prussian authorities, it 
ems, ordered a peculiar sort of census-taking 
‘the children in the schools, with reference 
» complexion and the color of the hair and 
“the eyes. It was hoped that the results 
ius obtained might furnish data upon which 
found conclusions respecting the descent 
id race relations of the populations. At the 
orst it was an entirely innocent proceeding, 
nd it might easily become the scource of in 
iresting and possibly important scientific de- 
slopments. But in several parts of Prussia 
id Posen the Catholic people, already excited 
mewhat by the agitation of the ecclesiasti- 
hl disputes, took the alarm, and not only 
nong the rural population, but even in the 
)wns, the most extraordinary reports were 
reulated and believed in explanation of the 
)terest which the authorities had suddenly 
gun to take in the children’s eyes and hair. 
In some places the story was that all Cath- 
ie children baving black hair and blue eyes 
ere to be sent away to Russia. Then Tur- 
sy was asserted to be the country to which 
ney were to be sent. ‘The King of Prussia 
aying a game of cards with the Sultan had 
wked and lost 10.000 of his. youthful sub- 
cts;” this was the legend which, fully be- 
»ved by the people, sufficed to account for 
he fact. It was further said, that the Sultan 
ad sent into the country certain negroes and 
jrabs who should seize the children on their 
jay to and from school and carry them off— 
i task certain to be all the easier because the 
jachers were well known to be interested in 
we nefarious business—each of them to re- 
sive five thalers for every child he might de- 
ver into the hands of the kidnappers. Some 
fausibility was given to the story by the fact 
nat a company of negroes and Arab juggler: 
‘ere just then performing in the city of Posen. 
The strange legend before long spread be- 
jond the borders of the provinces of Prussia 
nd Posen, even reaching Russia. Its form, 
wever, changed with latitude. In Lauen- 
arg, and perhaps elsewhere, Prince Bis- 
iarck was believed to be the unsuccessful 
mester who had lost the children. In the 
folish town of Subno the legend ran, that 
e Russian Government had sold, for a large 
im of money, 6,000 pretty young girls, gen 
ne “blondes,” to an Arab Prince. This 
ory, generally credited, caused among the 
istic beauties such terror, that to escape the 
aaginary peril, they forthwith got married, 
ithout consulting taste or affection. But 
ie alarm of those young girls of Subno was 


appeared before the school house to protect 
their offspring, who had already sought refuge 
in the neighboring cornfields. 

These alarms seem to have continued to 
prevail during many months. Neither the 
frights nor the fictions to which they gave 
rise can be justly pronounced more unreason- 
ablé than those panics which from time to 
time occur in every country in connection 
with the rage of epidemic diseases. The pecu- 
liarities of this German excitement must ob- 
viously be referred to antecedent conditions 
—especially the dissatisfaction and distrust 
with which the Catholic people had learned 
to regard the Government and its representa- 
tives. Lack of circulating intelligence, such 
as newspapers afford; is; another important 
element of folly. But, after all, the facts are 
curious and interesting, especially as they 
show how, even in the present age, myths 
and legends spring up as of old, and are soon 
and easily dissipated by the spirit of the time. 
—Pittsburg Telegraph. 


For “The Friend.” 

A Conference of Friends of Western Yearly 
Meeting, was held at Plainfield, Eighth month 
22d, 1876. The object being, to promote and 
maintain the doctrines of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as believed, 
practised and promulgated by the original 
founders of the Society of Friends. The fol- 
lowing report, prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by a previous conference, was read, 
united with, and adopted. 

“We would earnestly recommend, that 
Friends, on all occasions, be steadfast, hon- 
estly endeavoring, by the help of the Holy 
Spirit, to promote the cause of Truth ; labor- 
ing for the firm establishment of all believers 
on the sure Foundation,—‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.’ And believing the Society of 
Friends, in its rise, built on this foundation, 
we have no desire to lay another, or to erect 
a new structure on the old. But seeing it is 
a day of much stir in the world on the sub- 
ject of religion, we are especially concerned 
for the safety of our branch of the Church; 
that the God of all grace may stablish, 
strengthen, settle us. And we believe it is 
incumbent on all who desire to maintain the 
original doctrines, testimonies and peculiari- 
ties of our Society, as given forth by ancient 
Friends and handed down to us, to stand un- 
flinchingly by them; disclaiming in Christian 
meekness and forbearance, all unsoundness in 
doctrine and practice ; being persuaded as we 
are, that we still have a mission in the world, 
in upholding the various peculiarities, as well 
as the fundamental doctrines, which our wor- 
thy predecessors were brought, in the light 
of Truth, to see were necessary for the fol- 
lowers of Christ to maintain; which doc- 
trines, we believe, are the true doctrines of 
the Scriptures; and that the usages which 
they adopted are the legitimate outgrowth 
thereof. We would also recommend, that 
Friends be careful and diligent to promote 
the right maintenance and exercise of our 


othing in comparison with the terrors of|discipline, without compromise or delay. 


rents in Old Prussia and Posen. Strange 
i even painful scenes were exhibited. Mo- 
ers in agitated crowds went to the school 
ses and demanded explanation. or to see 
the safety of their children. Many re. 

d to send their children to school. In 
illage, women and men armed with clubs 


‘vad 


“Finally, we entreat all to stand fast in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might, not be- 
ing carried about by every wind of doctrine ; 
or the ery, lo, here is Christ, or lo, he is there; 
being prayerfully engaged that we be pre. 
served from unprofitable debates’; always so 
dependent on Divine Wisdom for help and 


guidance, that we may not turn either to the 
right hand or to the left, being ‘steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.’ ” 

The want of information in regard to the 
doctrines and principles of Friends, being felt 
to be a prolific source of the unsettlement of 
the minds of many of our members, the Con- 
ference was united in taking measures to 
procure tracts and small books, containing 
extracts from the standard writings of early 
Friends, for distribution, in order for their 
being more extensively read by our members. 
The subject was referred to a committee, to 
have the same under care, and endeavor to 
obtain such works. 


Church Debts, 

The primary idea of a church with our 
fathers a hundred years ago, was a fit place 
in which to praise and worship God. A 
plain wooden meeting-house was good enough. 
Hard, uncushioned seats, if they did give an 
occasional backache, were to the penitent 
sinner in striking contrast with the kind 
Christian words in the sermon. The want of 
a heating apparatus was supplied by the spi- 
ritual glow in the heart of the honest wor- 
shipper.—The door was closed against all 
show, pomp and unnecessary grandeur, and 
nothing but pure and undefiled religion pre- 
vailed within. When a meeting-house was to 
be built, the farmers brought their lumber, 
the carpenters and laborers gave their time 
—all did their share. The structure, when 
finished, belonged to them individually as well 
as collectively. When thus completed it was 
dedicated to the service of God. 

Now-a-days men build churches at a cost 
of a hundred thousand dollars, when they 
only have a fifth of that amount pledged. 
They express a desire to build a church, and 
disregard entirely the laws of political econ- 
omy in the course of its erection. They must 
advertise an organ as large, a choir as high- 
toned, a minister with a salary as expensive 
as the church around the corner has. A fool- 
ish spirit of rivalry and vainglory inspires 
them to run into debt. 

Debt-burdened churches are the rule, not 
the exception. They are oftentimes consider- 
ed churches of highest standing. St. Thomas 
Church, in New York, is said to be hopelessly, 
and the Church of the Ascension very heavily, 
in debt. The Church of the Disciples owes 
$189,000. The Church of the Holy Trinity 
is quite as poorly off. The financial condition 
of the majority of churches in New York is 
unhealthy. Grace and Trinity, with their 
accumulated wealth, are conspicuous excep- 
tions. The Episcopal church lays down the 
wise and honest rule that no church shall be 
consecrated until entirely free from debt; and 
it is a fact worth noting, that not in seven 
years has an Episcopal church in New York 
been consecrated. In Chicago the Park ave- 
nue Church, after the most untiring efforts, 
has succeeded in reducing the debt of $120,000 
to $60,000. Nearly all the churches of that 
city are in as bad or worse pecuniary con- 
dition. Even so wealthy a society as the 
Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, has an 
accumulated debt to carry on its shoulders. 
These are only isolated cases of a uniform 
rule in most of the cities and larger towns of 
the country. 

A church in debt! The phrase is certainly 
a paradox. That men whose moral and reli- 


gious character is unblemished should run a 
church into debt, when they see no way of 
paying it, is an offence as great as if they 


spent money not their own. If Christian 
ethics are not practised, as well as taught, 
the gospel is perverted. Economy and hon- 
esty must be taught and exemplified in our 
churches if we would see it in business, As 
long as churches run into debt, so long will 
individuals. If churches are lax in paying 
debts, parishioners will be slow to meet their 
notes. An honest church makes an honest 
citizen.— The Independent. 


+ + 
For “The Friend.” 


Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, 

The proposition, which seems likely to be 
carried into effect, to make use of this his- 
toric piece of ground for building purposes, 
has awakened much interest and discussion 
among Friends in England. This is shown 
by the articles pro and con which appear in 
the Friendly journals of Great Britain. The 
following extracts from a-communication in 
The British Friend for the Eighth month, will 
show the views taken by the writer on this 
subject. 

“The ultimate disposal of the remaining 
portion of Bunhill Fields Burial Ground (the 
London School Board having, by its compul- 
sory powers under Act of Parliament, forced 
the cession by sale of about one-third of the 
original space) is a question that naturally 
excites the deep interest of Friends both in 
England and America. It is the place of 
sepulchre of George Fox and many hundreds 
of his contemporaries—the fathers and mar- 
tys of the early Quaker Church. Along with 
these, it is calculated, there rest the remains 


with the exception of some important and|ple stone of memorial, graven with the na 
influential dissidents, the general opinion of|of those whose remains have been daring 


the meeting was in favor of leaving the Six 
Weeks’ Meeting to act.as suggested in its re- 
port; but at the same time was appended to 
the minute of consent a cautionary instruction 
that the course suggested should be carried 
out, on the one hand, with all due regard to 
natural and Christian feelings of reverence 
for the dead, and on the other hand, that the 


last ten centuries recorded as interred witk 
those walls—will there not be a combina 

of reverence for the dead, and of benefit 
the living, not unworthy of the character 
the Society of Friends? And even, if so 
among us might still have preferred the ado 
tion of some other plan, and think that Lo 
don Friends in this matter err in judgm 


benefits contemplated for the living poor of|they may surely exercise towards those w 
the neighborhood should be, by the terms of|thus differ from them a portion of that chari 


sale, secured to them and their successors in 
perpetuity. 

“ Bunhill Fields Burial Ground has for many 
and many a year ceased to be a quiet resting- 
place. The great city has gradually and re- 
morselessly spread its dingiest pall of sordid 
squalor around and beyond it. Close by, 
stifling courts and narrow crooked alleys 
crowd round; wretched dwellings overlook 
it; the city arab, with his dreadful precocity 
of impudence and knavery, swarms around 
it, and instead of plucking the daisies (if any 
would grow) flings brick-bats and filth, and 
foul language. The place, in spite of all care, 
becomes the constant receptacle for the refuse 
of a poor crowded neighborhood. The filthy 
liquids of filthy dwellings are thrown from 
the windows that overlook the walls. The 
discarded remnants of thrice out-worn gar- 
ments are flung into it; and foul smells and 
foul sights, and foul sounds gather in abund- 
ance around it. Doubtless, as has been said, by 
substituting an open iron-railing for a brick 
wall, by constant oversight, and a large an- 
nual expenditure, the space might, antil some 
railway or other company, irresistibly armed 
with full parliamentary powers, seizes it, still 


of nearly 12,000 other and later members of be kept open, and made and kept tolerably 


the Society of Friends, connected by ancestry 
or relationship with a large portion of its ex- 
isting members, and thus forming an assembly 
of the dead nearly equal in numbers to all the 
members of the Society now living in Great 
Britain. What wonder, then, that the pros- 
pect of such a plot of ground being diverted 
to other purposes excites earnest discussion, 
and that the announcement, that the Six 
Weeks’ Meeting (the Standing Committee of 
the Quarterly Meeting of London and Middle- 
sex for the care and administration of its pro- 
perty) proposed to sell the remaining portion 
of a ‘parcel of ground’ so hallowed by its 


decent, if not attractive. There are some 
shrubs, which even London smoke does not 
quite kill, and such might be made to grow; 
and by a constant succession of fresh immi- 
grants, in pots, from the country, a tolerably 
bright and cheerful collection of flowers might 
be made: to appear. But it will be a dingy 
hole after all, ever more and more hemmed 
in by lofty warehouses, which are gradually 
crowding out the squalid dwellings of the 
poor around. And can nothing really better 
than all this be done for the neighborhood— 
nothing more conducive to its real and per- 
manent benefit, and also more accordant with 


associations, should have raised a storm of|the noble Christian spirit of practical philan- 


mingled astonishment, indignation and dis- 
may. That such should be the case is surely 
most natural and excusable, and the discus- 
sion of the subject in these columns follows 
of course. 

* At the last Quarterly Meeting of London 
and Middlesex (held at Westminster on the 
4th of Seventh month) thesubject was brought 
before it by a minute from the Six Weeks’ 
Meeting, requesting the leave of the Quarterly 
Meeting to treat for the sale of some ground, 
for the purpose of erecting thereon model 
lodgings for the families of working men ; the 
chief portion of the remainder being devoted 
to a mission hall for the benefit of the neigh- 
borhood. A long and interesting discussion 
followed, in which, probably, two-thirds of 
those present expressed an opinion favorable 
or adverse to the proposal, and for a consider- 
able time it seemed very doubtful whether 
the prevailing sentiment of the meeting was 
to grant or to refuse its sanction to the scheme 
proposed. Ultimately, it seemed clear that, 


thropy that so eminently distinguished George 
Fox and his fellow-laborers, and by which 
their memory may be more really honored, 
and distinguished ? 

“The London School Board is, as has been 
said already, in possession of one-third of the 
ground, a possession which Friends could not 
by any possibility prevent, and their work is 
a good work in the main, and especially for 
such a neighborhood. 

“Ts it other than a good work to bring into 


which thinketh no evil, and, at least, acqt 
them of the charge of being actuated by sord 
and mercenary considerations in the decisi 
of such a matter as this. TT) &. DM 

An editorial article in the same number 
The British Friend says :—“ There can be b 
few Friends, we imagine, who have not re: 
or heard of this burying-ground. Some coi 
munications in the present number give son 
account of what it was and what is now d 
termined to be done with it by Friends of t 
‘Six Weeks’ Meeting’ in London. 

“George Fox’s grave isin the reserved pc 
tion, and in the open space in front of t 
intended Memorial Hall. ‘The most rece 
grave that will have to be disturbed is twe 
ty-seven years old, and this,’ says our corre 
pondent, ‘is the worst feature of the pl: 
though less objectionable than the others hi 
been in this respect, which had been twi 
altered in the course of the month. I wou 
hope,’ says he, ‘that the letters which a 
appropriate will appear, inasmuch as the 
are two other old and disused grave yaré 
Whitechapel and Long Lane, that will short 
come in for attention.’ ) 

“At the ‘Six Weeks’ Meeting,’ on the 25 
of Seventh month, there were memorials inf 
entially and numerously signed from Brist 
Darlington, Newcastle, Birmingham, Hitch 
and one or two other places, besides mat 
letters public and private. Even some Frien 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow united in cravil 
delay till the judgment of the Yearly Meetit 
was obtained. The matter was discussed 
some length on the 25th, but though opinio 
were exchanged freely, no good reason, 0} 
informant says, could be got why the commi 
tee was in such a hurry. 

“ As to the exact size of Bunhill Fields B 
rying Ground originally, our corresponden 
say nothing, but it may be new to mai 
country readers to learn that a portion 
about one-third was sold to the School Boar 
in this portion it is said no Friends had be 
interred. The further piece now sold equé 
that which the School Board acquired, t 
whole remains in which are to be disinterr 
and removed to the place reserved for t 
Memorial Hall, &. No doubt there will 
an endeavor not to outrage the public feeli 
in this unhallowed and revolting sort of wot 
but for the credit of our Society it would ha 
been far better to have sacrificed pecunia 


contrast with the unwholesome dwellings of| profit, and manifested a reverential enduri 


the vicinity, the civilizing influence of the well- 
ventilated workmen’s lodging-house, with all 
its cheap but efficient appliances for decency, 
cleanliness, and comfort ; and the christian- 
izing influence of the mission hall and the 
First-day School? And if, while providing 
these, there be also added, as proposed, a care- 
ful and reverent collection of the undistin- 


regard for the resting-place of our ancesto 
remains.” ; 

The Maelstrom as it is—Nearly midway 
London Strait a huge naked rock, which mig 
fairly be called an island, lifts itself above t 
waters, breasting and conflicting currer 
caused by the wind and tides. Between tl 


guished and undistinguishable remains of the;rock and the cape on Moskong is the fama 
dead into a distinct portion of the remaining | Maelstrom, which fertile imaginations © 
ground, and the erection over them of a sim-'clothed with many terrors. 


ts geographical position is such as to ex- 
e it to fierce tidal currents, and when these 
assisted by high westerly winds they are, 
doubt, terrific. The bottom of the strait 
strewn with immense boulders, which are 
arranged as to give the current a spiral 
tion, directed towards the isolated rock 

#m the northern side, which is much in- 

jased in times of high tides and storms, 

Hen it whirls quite around the island rock. 

|Chen it is that it becomes really difficult 

§ boats and vessels, without steam power, 

Weep off the rocks against which the way- 

#rd currents would dash them. 

iV hile there are at times vast and powerful 
lies, which give objects floating upon them 
earful spiral motion, there is nothing like 

J>rtex produced by a subterranean discharge 

§sbe water, although the tumbling and boil- 

4 character of the spiral current may sub- 
rge temporarily objects drifting on the 
iface. 

#No doubt, in the course of time the action 
the water has tended to level down the bed 

#irocks, some of which, we may presume, 
»wed themselves above the surface. This 

iy have made the Maelstrom much more 
rific than it now is, and better justified the 
sient fable. 

(As it is, in ordinary times and in favorable 
sather, the fishermen do not hesitate to seek 

fares throughout these waters, which to 
“angers are suggestive of the most terrible 
ngers.—A Summer in Norway. 


What a pity that the want of obedience on 
2 part of those powerfully called, should 
event their being chosen ; yet is this mourn- 
lly and conspicuously the case ; and I often 
ir it will still be so, because I see the hinder- 
g things still prevail, and many are over- 
me of evil, instead of overcoming evil with 


pes 

The cup of life is mingled with the bitter, 
well as the sweet ; and were it not so, we 
ould be ready to forget that this is not the 
lace of our rest, that we are but pilgrims and 
rangers here below, and ought to be diligent 
seeking another and a better country of 
linterrupted bliss, where joy unspeakable 
dd full of glory is the eternal portion of those 
10, “having come through much tribulation, 
wwe washed their garments and made them 
aite in the blood of the Lamb.” Oh! ani- 
ating consideration. Is not this worth a 
orld of trials and a fight of afflictions to 
tain ?—Sarah Lynes Grubb. 
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We find in The British Friend for the Highth 
onth, some statistics of the Society of Friends 
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this may have been reduced, but not to any|believe that the real strength and efficiency 


considerable extent. 

The flow of population from one section of 
country to another, and the causes which in- 
fluence it, are subjects of much interest to a 
thoughtful mind. In the United States, the 
Western States have rapidly increased in 
population at the expense of the Eastern ; and 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends located there 
have been augmented in proportion. Thus 
some parts of Ohio were largely settled by 
emigrants from North Carolina, and at times 
meetings would remove almost entirely. 

In illustration of this tendency, a writer in 
the Public Ledger of this city has compiled 
a table from the census returns of 1870, by 
which it appears that independently of those 
from foreign countries, there were then living 
in the State of Pennsylvania 232,215 natives 
of other States of the Union; but that those 
States contained 663,619 native-born Penn- 
sylvanians. From New England and New 
York she had received more than she had 
sent; while the proportion was decidedly re- 
versed in the West. For example, Ohio bad 
received a surplus of more than 130,000, 
Michigan 28,000, Indiana 55,000, Illinois, 96,- 
000, lowa 72,000, and Kansas 19,000 Penn- 
sylvanians. 

We would not however convey the impres- 
sion, that the decline in numbers in the mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (with 
which we are more particularly acquainted 
than any of the others) is to be attributed 
salely or even chiefly to emigration from its 
limits. It has doubtless lost much in this 
way; but the severest blow it ever received 
was the separation in 1827, which greatly re- 
duced its numbers; in some places leaving 
but. a few scattered remnants of large meet- 
ings. Perhaps next in effect to this sad ca- 
lamity, has been the effort to maintain the 
ancient standard of its discipline, leading to 
numerous disownments of those who were 
unwilling to conform to its restrictions— 
especially by marriage with those who were 
not members of the Society. The number of 
these disownments is an evidence of the need 
of a more widely diffused and earnest zeal in 
the support of our doctrines and testimonies; 
for want of which many become little more 
than nominal professors; and so are easily 
drawn away, by the varied allarements that 
are presented to them, into liberties incon- 
sistent with their profession. 

We believe thoughtful Friends in all parts 
of the Society, have seen and mourned over 
this tendency, and the query must often have 
arisen in their mind, “ What remedy can be 
applied to this evil?” Some may think it 
jadicious to maintain or increase the number 
of our members, by so relaxing the provisions 
of the discipline as to accommodate it to the 
lowered tone of religious feeling that prevails ; 
and to open the door for admission into our 


America, which represents the number of|fold so widely, as to admit as members any 
embers belonging to the Yearly Meeting of|who are willing occasionally to attend our 


ailadelphia as about 3500. We do not know 

what data the compiler of these statistics 
anded his estimate, but he has certainly 
ven misled in this instance. About three 
vars ago, a Friend who was interested in 
atistics, made a careful census of the whole 
mber of members and of the school children 
longi gto each Monthly Meeting in Phila- 
Iphia Yearly Meeting, in order to throw 
tht upon some question he was then investi- 
ting. The sum was 6183; since that time 


meetings, whether truly convinced of our 
principles or not. Yet the question may well 
be put to such as advocate this course, whether 
a religious society can properly falfil its mis- 
sion if it fails to hold up to the world a clear 


testimony to the doctrines it professes, and to. 


the blessed effects of those doctrines as mani- 
fested in the lives and conduct of its mem- 
bers? Much as we desire to see our principles 
spread in the world, because they tend to pro- 
mote the good of mankind; yet we do not 


of the church will be promoted by measures 
which tend to fill up its ranks with merely 
nominal members. 

Without question, the primary source of 
availing help and strength is in the Lord 
alone. If the church prosper, it must be from 
the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, “I, the 
Lord, do keep it; I will water it every mo- 
ment: lest any hurt it, I will keep it night 
and day.” It is a consolation to be assured 
that the spread of His kingdom in the hearts 
of men isstill dear to Him; and therefore that 
the extension of His gracious visitations will 
not be withheld from the children of men. 
Yet how sad would it be, if those who, from 
their training and position may in some sense 
be called the ‘children of the kingdom,” 
should be cast out for refusing to obey the 
invitations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit ; and His 
table should be filled more exclusively from 
the highways and hedges of the world? 

We greatly-desire to see a restoration of 
primitive zeal and devotedness; and this must 
come through individual faithfulness, watch- 
fulness and humility. The honest laborer in 
the Lord’s vineyard is sure of receiving his 
wages, Let none, then, be unduly discour- 
aged by the signs of the times, but with steady 
perseverance go on with their allotted task ; 
remembering the encouraging promise, “In 
due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreten.—The affairs of Turkey are still in an un- 
settled condition. Murad VY. who was called to the 
throne a short time ago, soon manifested his unfitness 
for such a high trust, being found weak in mind and 
body. The ministers and high functionaries thereupon 
took the responsibility of removing him, and have de- 
clared his younger brother Abul Hamid IL., to be sul- 
tan in his stead. The deposition of Murad caused no 
excitement or disturbance at Constantinople. It is evi- 
dent that the Turkish Ministers are the ruling power, 
there being no restraint upon their actions but that 
which may be imposed by public sentiment. 

The proposed mediation between Turkey and Servia 
has been so far without results, hostilities being kept 
up as heretofore. The Powers notified Prince Milan 
of their acceptance of the task of bringing about peace 
negotiations, but the war party is so strong in Servia 
that it is probable the attempt will be frustrated unless 
some serious disaster produces another revulsion of 
feeling. The Servian army has been largely recruited 
by volunteers from Russia. A subscription for a loan 
to Servia was opened in St. Petersburg on the 31st ult., 
and a dispatch from that city says that the loan is 
eagerly taken by the public. The Montenegrin official 
newspaper totally rejects the idea of foreign mediation, 
and declares that Servia and Montenegro will not aban- 
don the conflict until the Sclavonic provinces are en- 
tirely freed from the Turkish yoke. 

The London Times correspondent at Belgrade tele- 
graphs that on the first inst. a terrible battle occurred 
at Alexinatz, in which the Servians suffered a serious 
defeat. 

The Porte being disquieted by the influx of Russian 
volunteers into Servia, is considering the advisability 
of closing the Danube. 

In Great Britain the weather has been unsettled and 
unseasonably cold. There has also been an unusual 
amount of rain often accompanied by violent winds. 
Similar reports have been received from France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. i 

Great depression in trade and manufactures con- 
tinues and many failures are announced, some of large 
establishments, and many more with liabilities ranging 
from $20,000 to $40,000. 

At Dundee one of the largest works has closed, throw- 
ing nearly two thousand people out of employment. 

London, 9th mo. 4th.—Consols 95 11-16. U.S. five 
per cents, 1074. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 6d. Orleans, 6}d. for 
middlings. 

The Danish government has made an appropriation 
for further explorations in Greenland. A eompetent 
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party has been sent to explore the district of Julian- 
shaab and the interior eastward from that point. 

At last accounts the insurrection in San Domingo 
had not been quelled. The port of Azua had pro- 
nounced for Baez and was declared under blockade by 
the government. Puerto Plata and Santiago continued 
to be besieged by the insurgents, and communication 
with the interior was interrupted. 

The French Court of Appeals has quashed the sen- 
tence of fine and imprisonment passed by the correc- 
tional tribunal on the editor of the newspaper Les Droits 
de I’? Homme for libelling the Chamber of Deputies. 

It is stated that there are now 1200 congregations of 
professed Christians in the island of Madagascar, num- 
bering about 260,000 worshippers. : 

The Spanish government perseveres in its efforts to 
crush the insurrection in Cuba. It recently obtained a 
loan for this special purpose, and will soon embark at 
Santander and Cadiz a large military expedition to the 
island. 

The anniversary of the battle of Sedan was celebrated 
the 2d inst. throughout Germany. All of the news- 
papers had leading articles in relation to the event, 
almost all of which are remarkable for their tone of 
conciliation toward France. 

The result of the various surveys authorized by the 
United States of a route for a ship canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, is the conclusion that the 
one through Lake Nicaragua is the most feasible. Its 
construction will depend on the concurrenee and aid of 
Nicaragua and the great maritime powers of Europe. 
The length of the canal would be 61? miles, to which 
must be added 63 miles of slack water navigation on 
the San Juan river and 56 miles across the lake, mak- 
ing the whole distance from ocean to ocean 1803 miles. 
At least five years will be required for the work, and 
an expenditure of nearly one hundred millions of dol- 
lars. 

Unitep States.—During the Eighth month the 
public debt was reduced $3,119,370. The amount of 
coin in the Treasury at the end of the month was $62,- 
511,956, and the currency balance $11,666,805. 

The outstanding fractional currency is still nomin- 
ally $31,355,311, notwithstanding the issue of silver 
coin. It is however supposed that many millions of 
small notes have been destroyed and will never be pre- 
sented for redemption. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
345, and in New York 610. 

The mean temperature of the Eighth month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 75.50 deg., the 
highest during the month was 95 deg., and the lowest 
55 deg. The amount of rain for the month 1.21 inches, 
The mean temperature of the three summer months of 
1876 is stated to have been 77.52 deg. The highest 
summer mean for the past 87 years was 80.09 deg. in 
1872; the lowest was 66 deg., in 1816. The amount of 
rain in the three summer months of 1875 was 15.98 
inches, and in the corresponding months this year only 
9.63 inches. 

The Philadelphia city passenger railroads reported 
2453 miles of road at the beginning of the year, with 
1,056 cars and 6,087 horses. . The receipts from passen- 
gers carried were, in 1875, $5,631,316, and the expenses 
$3,668,830, leaving $1,962,936 income from roads cost- 
ing $8,318,471. During the year 1875 ten persons were 
killed and thirty-four injured on these roads. 

A number of disastrous fires were reported last week 
in various parts of the country. One occurred in San 
Francisco by which two hundred families were ren- 
dered homeless and property burned to the value of 
$500,000. 

The number of persons who paid for admission to the 
International Exhibition at Philadelphia in the six 
days ending 9th month 2d, was 259,339. The total re- 
ceipts at the gates up to that date were $1,303,427. 

The total coinage of the U.S. mints for the Eighth 
month was $7,192,350, of which $4,250,000 were gold. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New York for 
the past week was as follows: General merchandise im- 
ports, including dry goods, $4,467,011]; produce ex- 
ports, 5,540,585, specie exports, $347,400. The total 
imports of merchandise this year were $199,697,396, 
against $244,447,020 for the corresponding period in 
1875 and $281,814,056 in 1874. The total exports of 
produce were $174,251,212, against $166,812,642 in 
1875, and $197,829,492 in 1874. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations | 


on the 4th inst. New York.—American gold, 1098. 
Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.25; State extra, $4.40 a 
$4.70; finer brands, $5 a $8.70. No. 3 Chicago spring 
wheat, 97 a 99 cts.; new red winter, $1.16. No. 2 
Chicago oats, 44 cts.; white, 45 a 47 cts. Rye, 75 a 80 
cts. Yellow corn, 58 a 59 cts. ; mixed corn, 55 a 56 cts. 
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Philadelphia—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 12 a 
12} cts. Flour, Ohio extra, $4.00; finer brands, $4.50 
a $8.25. Red wheat, $1.15 a $1.18; amber do., $1.18 
a $1.20; old white, $1.25. Western rye, 60 cts. Yel- 
low corn, 55 a 57 cts. Good and prime oats, 44 a 48 cts. 
New York cheese, 9 a 10 cts. ; western, 8a 9 cts. Clover 
seed, 14 cts. Timothy, $1.75 per bushel. Beef cattle 
were in better demand this week, but prices were with- 
out material change. 2,500 head arrived and sold at 5} 
a 64 cts. for extra Pennsylvania and western steers ; 4} 
a 53 cts. for fair to good do., and 4 a 43 cts. per pound 
gross for common as to quality. Sheep were in fair 
demand, 12,000 head sold at 4} a 5} cts. per gross as to 
quality. Hogs were rather lower, 3,000 head sold at 
$8.75 a $9.25 per 100 pounds net. Chicago.—No. 2 
spring wheat, 974 cts.; No. 3 do., 84 cts. No. 2 corn, 
433 cts. Oats, 31} cts. Rye, 583 cts. Barley, 77 cts. 
Lard, 10 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from William T. Fawcett, Ind., $2.10, vol. 
50, and for Isaac Furnis and Philip Johnson, $2.10 
each, vol. 50; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., 
$2.10, vol. 50, and for Edward Y. Cope, Uriah Price, 
Christiana Kirk, Hannah Gilbert, Joshua Coppock, 
Joseph Stratton, and John F, Stratton, $2.10 each, vol. 
50, and for Charles W. Satterthwaite, $2.10, to No. 19, 
vol. 51; from Edward G. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Thomas Wilbur, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary 
H, Pennell, City, $2.10, vol. 50; from John Carter, 
City, $2, vol. 50, and for Shelter for Colored Orphans, 
Elizabeth Thornton, and Rebecca 8S. Conard, City, 
Charles 8, Carter and Milton Conard, Pa., and Benja- 
min K. Hiatt, Ind., $2.10 each, vol. 50, and for Lydia 
Yearsley, Pa., $2.10, to No. 40, vol. 50; from Charles 
Walton, City, $2, vol. 50; from William H. Brown, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary B. Buffinton, Mass., 
$2.10, vol. 50; for Eliza Embree, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Josiah Faweett, O., for Aaron Stratton and Sarah 
L. Stanley, $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Joseph Nicholson, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary Ann Chambers, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Stephen Hobson, Agent, O., $2.10, 
vol. 50, and for Daniel M. Mott, Thomas Bundy, Caleb 
Engle, James Bowman, Thomas Hobson, John S. 
Fowler, and Edwin Hollingsworth, $2.10 each, vol. 50; 
for Ann Lovett, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Thomas 
Twining, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 50; from Zebedee Nichol- 
son, N. J., $2.10; vol. 50; from William Hicks, City, 
$2, vol. 50; from Josiah Bacon, City, $2.05, vol. 50; 
from Jane Ann Passmore, Pa., per Thomas M. Harvey, 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Benjamin Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Elizabeth H. Eddy, Mass., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Valentine Meader, Mass., $2.10, vol. 50, and for 
Pelatiah Hussey, Me., $2.10, vol. 50; from Nathaniel 
Barton, N. J., $2.10, vol.50; from Samuel W. Stanley 
and Benjamin V. Stanley, Io., $2.10 each, vol. 50; 
from Joseph P. Lupton, Io., $2.10, vol. 50; from Eliz 
L. Thomas and Celina T, Pratt, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
from Ellen Waln, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 50; from Asa 
Garretson, Agent, O., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Rachel 
Green, Aaron Frame, Jesse Bailey, Jesse Roberts, 
Robert Plummer, George Tatum, Catharine Wilson, 
Joseph H. Branson, Dempsey Bundy, John Bundy, 
Jehu Bailey, Dr. Ephraim Williams, Asenath Crew, 
Sarah S. Bundy, Elizabeth Bailey, Joseph W. Doudna, 
Francis Davis, Elisha Doudna, John 8S. Davis, William 
Stanton, Esther Sears, Jonathan T. Scofield, Barclay 
Smith, John Thomasson, and Matilda Parker, O., 
Walter Edgerton, Ind., and Samuel French, Pa., $2.10 
each, vol. 50, and for Benjamin Smith, Io., $2.10, to 
No. 27, vol. 50; from Job McCarty, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, 
and for John S. Brown, Abel McCarty, George Schill, 
John P. McCarty, and Joseph McCarty, $2.10 each, 
vol. 50, for Jesse McCarty, $2.10, to No. 12, vol. 51, and 


for Reuben Battin, $2.10, to No. 10, vol. 51; from 
William Hill, Me.,/ $2.10, vol. 50; from Truman 
Forsythe, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary Ann Haines, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from Freelove Owen and Earl 
Hallock, N. Y., per John Maule, $2.10 each, vol. 
50; from Parvin Smith, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and for 
George G. Penrose, $2.10, vol. 50; from E. S. Field, 
City, $2, to No. 9, vol. 51; from Sarah Ann Cox, N. J., 


| $2.10, vol. 50; from James J. Lord, N. J., per Carleton 


P. Stokes, $2.10, vol. 50; from George Sharpless, Agent, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and for George W. Cooper, Isaac 
Good, and Robert W. Lewis, $2.10 each, vol. 50 ; from 
M. B. Young, [o., $2.10, vol. 50; from Joseph B. Tay- 
lor, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Anna R. Fiske, N.S, 


$2.10, vol. 50, from Elizabeth J. Richards, Gtn. $2.10, 
vol. 50; from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from 
John Trimble, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50, and for Harvey 
/Thomas, Caleb E. Thomas, Caleb Webster, Nathan 
|Pennell, Rebecca Larkin and John Hill, $2.10 each, 
vol. 50; from N. Newlin Stokes, M. D., N. J., per 


Joseph Walton, $2.10, vol. 50; from George G. Wi 
liams, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 50; from Jno. M. Saunde 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from David Darnell, N. J., $2. 
vol. 50; from Richard Elias Ely, Pa., $2.10, vol. 5! 
from Rebecca Kaighn, Jr., N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; fre 
E. W. South, M. D., N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from M.] 
Child, Del., $2.10, vol. 50; from Benjamin Hayes, Pa 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Joseph E. Troth, N. J., $2.10, vi 
50; from Mary A. Smith, Mass., $2.10, to No. 28, vol. 
from Ashton Richardson, Del., $2.10, vol. 50; 
Edward Michener, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Mary 
Branson, City, $2.05, vol. 50; from Jacob Parvin, Pe 
$2.10, to No. 8, vol. 51; from Samuel Chadbourne, N, ¥ 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2.15 
vol. 50; from Samuel R. Wilkins and Joshua B. W 4 
kins, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; from William P. Smedley 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from James Lee, Jr., Pa., $2.18 
vol. 50; from Stephen H. Foster, Ill., $2.10, vol. 5 
from Lloyd Miffla, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 50. : | 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will ne 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. ‘ 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Month 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open o 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 4th, 1876. The Boys’ Scho o 
on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under the care: 
Zebedee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ School, o 
Seventh St., below Race St., is under the care « 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primar 
Schools for the instruction of those children who 
too young to attend the higher schools; one of which | 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth an 
Noble streets, taught by Deborah Brooks, the other & 
the Boys’ School building on Cherry street, under t 
care of Susanna House. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and i 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these school 
The terms are moderate, and Friends belonging, | 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to thes 
schools, (also members) who may find the cha gr 
burdensome, can be fully relieved. In the princip 
schools opportunities are afforded of obtaining a libers 
education in useful branches of Study, and in the Lat 
and Greek languages. Facilities for illustration at 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical an 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models 
parts of the human system, &:. French is also taugh 
in the Girls’ School. In the primary schools the chi 
dren are well grounded in studies of a more elemen 
character. | 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chi 
dren should be made early, and that parents returnir 
children to the schools should send them at the begis 
ning of the term. ‘ 

Further information may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, i 

James SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market street, 
t 


MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO 
Will re-open on 2nd day, the 11th of 9th montl 
1876. | Address, q 
JANE M. Expriver, Paoli, Pa. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOREI 
PERSONS. . 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, to be open 
about the first of Tenth month. Apply to 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Richard J. Allen, 833 North Seventh S 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. i 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadely 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor: 
tneton, M. D. tag 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 10th of 8th month, 1876, at his m 
dence, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Joun Scort, in 1 
48th year of his age. He said near his close, “ All 
peace.” ye 
, on the evening of the 28th ult., at her res’ 
in this city, JuLIANNA RANDOLPH, in the 82d 
her age, a member of Western District Monthly fe 
ing. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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